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White most American producers, particularly 
mass-production industries, “will be affected little if at 
all by a gradual reduction in tariffs’, the Committee 
said the impact of even moderate reductions might be 
more serious on some, ‘particularly on products of the 


handicraft type and on a few agricultural commodities”. 
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President’s Letter 


This, my second “President’s Letter” will be very short 
because I have written another entitled “Some Thoughts on 
a Vital Problem” that covers rather thoroughly the tariff 
situation and foreign importations of stained glass windows, 
and which will just about take up the space allotted to me 
in this magazine. 

But I do wish to take this opportunity of expressing the 
hope that you will be able to attend the meeting sponsored 
by our Joint Committee, which will be held in Washington, 
D. C., January 6th, at the Hotel Statler. You probably will 
have received an invitation by the time you read this. 

It now looks as if it will be a very informative and inter- 
esting meeting, and it will at least bring all of us up to date 
as to what has been done so far, and as to what can be in 
the future. The way is not easy, and the cooperation of each 
member of the Stained Glass Association is needed if we are 
to meet the situation confronting us. 

I also wish to express the hope that when any of you has 
something to say, you will write me. Our membership is 
widely scattered, and unless I hear expressions of opinion, 
frankly given, I remain largely in the dark as to your feelings 
and ideas. This is your organization, so treat it accordingly! 


KARL BARRE LAMB 
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Some Thoughts on a Vital Problem 


We do not like to call our wonderful craft an industry. 
It is not. It is purely a craft. We use no machines. It is all 
hand work and based primarily on a religious conception of 
what is beautiful, what is true, and what will embellish our 
many thousands of churches of all sects throughout this 
great country. The membership of our Association represents 
practically all the finest stained glass firms in the U. S. and 
even some in Canada and Mexico. It is therefore authorita- 
tive, one which can speak with a background of over 50 
years as an Association, and with a membership which 
includes firms that are from 75 to 100 years old, which is 
quite a record in this country. 


As President of the Stained Glass Association of America 
I feel I have a very definite responsibility to call attention to 
the fact that our fine craft will be ruined, and ruined soon, 
by foreign competition unless we have some tariff protection. 


At the present time, stained glass over $15 a square foot 
is coming into the U. S. duty free as a “work of art’. This of 
course is ridiculous, as stained glass is after all a currently 
manufactured product, whose cost depends, 909%, on the 
labor involved, since it is all hand work as mentioned above. 

We can not compete with low European wage scales, or 
with low European materials cost. And European govern- 
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ments are sponsoring their own stained glass studios, are 
printing elaborate brochures, and are doing a tremendous 
amount of advertising in this country. The foreign stained 
glass studios are being helped by their governments with, 
I am afraid, money which the U. S. government is sending 
them. Even the foreign consulates here in the U. S. have 
had exhibitions of European stained glass. They are con- 
tacting every church, every American architect, and doing 
everything possible to promote the sale of foreign glass in 
our own U. S. 

Foreign imports are steadily increasing. 1949 imports 
were 495% over 1946; 1953 imports 700% over 1949. 
From March 1952 to March 1954, 60% of all stained glass 
installed within a radius of 50 miles of New York City was 
of foreign make. Similar conditions exist on the West Coast 
of the U. S., and are fast moving inland. 


A combined committee made up of members of the 
Stained Glass Association of America and its craftsmen, most 
of whom are members of the A. F. of L. Painters and Dec- 
orators Union, is now attempting to get proper interpreta- 
tion of Paragraph 1810 of the Tariff Act of 1922, and have 
it enforced. We believe that Paragraph 1810 says that if 
stained glass is worked with metal, a duty must be paid re- 
gardless of valuation. The present importations are nearly 
all worked with metal, but are still admitted duty free. 


While a fine stained glass window may be beautiful, and 
in that sense a work of art, it is a manufactured product just 
as much as a fine watch is. 


The $15 per square foot limit goes back to the dark ages, 
and is the same as it was 30 years ago. Then we paid $20-$25 
per week for a 51 day week to our skilled craftsmen. Now 
we pay $90-$110 for a five day week, and sometimes much 
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more to specialists and artists. 


We are not like General Motors, Ford, or U. S. Steel, 
where American genius for machines and the assembly line 
can overcome differences in wage rates between the U. S. 
and Europe. The selling price of our product is entirely 
dependent upon the price of labor. So how can we compete 
with the wage rates of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Ireland, and even England? We can not. 

We have a wonderful craft, employing thousands of the 
most skilled artisans who know no other trade, and a craft 
which is doing more to uplift the morals and religious 
thought of our people than almost any other one. This is 
through the esthetic appeal of story and color, which only 
a beautiful stained glass window can give. 

We reach, in fact, through our art, the heart of our 
nation in a way no spoken word can. And we combat the 
cheap “comic books” and other lowering influences, which 
all now admit are factors in juvenile delinquency. 

Labor, and I am speaking of the Unions, realizing the 
situation, is working in the very closest way with the Stained 
Glass Association. A Joint Committee of labor and man- 
agement has been set up. Management is working to save 
our craft. Labor is working to save the jobs of thousands who 
face idleness, many of them older men who can turn to no 
other craft, nor find other jobs. But our Government, the 
third member of the team, is not yet doing anything to save 
this craft. 

Our situation is rapidly becoming desperate, which will 
be realized when I repeat that over 60% of the stained 
glass windows installed in what might be called the New 
York-Metropolitan area, during the past twelve months, 
came from Europe; and a similar situation is found in many 
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other parts of the U. S., even on the Pacific Coast. 

Our craft is a religious one, vital to all sects — Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish — and all of us, as far as our work is con- 
cerned, are completely non-sectarian and open minded. We 
love our craft and our respected religious faiths. Otherwise 
we would not be doing what we are doing. 

What is the answer? 


KARL BARRE LAMB 
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American Stained Glass In Architecture 


by HELEN CAREW HICKMAN 
Designer, Hunt Stained Glass Studios 


At a recent convention of the Stained Glass Craft, a sum- 
mary report of the Joint Committee pointed up the thorn- 
in-the-side of the industry—foreign competition. Said the 
report: 

“The most controversial subject which faces the stained 
glass trade at present is the vast amount of foreign-made 
windows arriving in this country, and its effect on the do- 
mestic industry. Due to the present inapplicable interpreta- 
tion of the tariff code and the pending “Trade Not Aid” pro- 
gram, plus the cheap labor of markets of Europe, a growing 
concern is taking place. The voices being raised loudest in 
favor of Free Trade are men connected with industries that 
would not be harmed by smashing the tariff walls.” 


Under these conditions, our domestic stained glass crafts- 
men must rely on the architect’s and clergy’s knowledge that 
this country has much to offer in the way of high-quality 
stained glass, as well as the other arts and crafts. There is no 
doubt in the minds of many that the best glass in the world 
is made in America. The myth that imported crafts are the 
best crafts, is hackneyed and at best, misinformation. A good 
example is English silver, which formerly was excellent, but 
now is quite generally poor in its degree of craftsmanship, 
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having rudely soldered joints, and other signs of bad finish. 
Likewise in the stained glass craft we have been called upon 
already to repair poorly constructed foreign windows that 
are buckling and sagging due to improperly designed brac- 
ing. Such extra costs can substantially add to any low price 
that may have seemed financially attractive at the outset. 


No architect has fully tapped the resources of this coun- 
try’s arts and crafts. There has been a slow realization that 
over-simplification in church design has resulted in archi- 
tectural boredom; but as yet there has been no widespread 
use of the readily adaptable and available arts and crafts in 
church planning. 

These can serve purposes of the merely esthetic, or they 
can be expressions of fundamental ideas. Since this discus- 
sion is primarily concerned with the design of stained glass, 
it is the latter which will be emphasized here. 


Happiest results should come from the well-mated co- 
operation of our own architects and craftsmen. Understand- 
ing each other’s place in the resultant creation should bring 
forth honest and stimulating buildings. 

Each generation speaks for itself. All thoughts, fears, and 
philosophies—all the moving patterns of an age—come out 
in a living spirit of creativity. Or, when that generation runs 
dry of its productive thinking, or fears the natural and occa- 
sional rests that occur, then the form of the expression is 
changed. Primary concern is how a thing is said, not the 
content of what is said. It is at these times that fads and 
cliches are resorted to. Pitifully lacking in the security of 
sound ideas, and not appreciating the occasional re-fueling 
periods of the mind, a normally creative person grasps at 
obvious ways to attract his audience. The poet or prose writer 
might rather sensationally eliminate capital letters, but what 
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has their exclusion done to add in the way of sound thought 
to his writing? We should be concerned with thoughts not 
words. The spectacular dies quickly. The fur cup and saucer 
take their places as curiosities, nothing more. 


In religious art, a submission to the underlying truths is 
prerequisite for the designer. No superficially designed work 
of religious art can stand the test of sincerity. Style does not 
exist for its own sake; it is a natural outgrowth of a cause, 
which in the case of architecture and the applied arts and 
crafts, may either be functional living or functional worship. 

To dwell on this, functional worship does not imply a 
sterile “four walls and a sanctuary” type of church building, 
but a spiritually alive and religiously educational church 
which includes all phases of worship and study in its design. 

Many a client knows that one reason tor the growth of 
the simply designed church has been financial, due to rising 
labor costs. But while he may &”ow that his church is a cost 
proposition, there is no reason why he and his congregation 
must be forever reminded of it throughout their daily use 
of the church. The simple church can still be a spiritually 
stimulating one, both in plan and coordinated embellish- 
ment. Let him not be forced to resort to commercial ecclesi- 
astical bric-a-brac in vainly trying to make up for the lack 
of imaginative devotional arts and crafts throughout the 
church. These could have well been planned as a part of 
the initial design. A client should not be deceived into think- 
ing he has built an economical building, only to find that he 
must purchase, as costly extras, the items he feels lacking 
to make it a church. 

A church is not merely a place of meeting; it is an ex- 
pression of religious thought. It speaks of a theology; a 
liturgy; a way of life. And functionalism in too many cases 
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has come to mean push-button living with an idea that human 
beings have become stereotypes. A church building must 
not only be concerned with the daily activity of man, but 
with his thoughts and sensitivities as well. 


A prevalent theory today, but a merited one only to a 
degree, is that a church building merely exists as shelter 
for the sanctuary; that the sanctuary is the center and sus- 
taining element of worship, and that all else tending to draw 
immediate attention is unavoidably distracting. Surely the 
architect need not limit himself to a single and obvious solu- 
tion of the problem by excluding secondary and tertiary 
items completely. Inclusion of well-integrated esthetic and 
expressive arts and crafts can lead to and reinforce the 
sanctuary, not detract from it. 


When inadequately designed churches were jungles of 
after-thought carving and false-front, clear devotion was hard 
to maintain. But a complete swing to asceticism is not ade- 
quate stimulus for the church-goer today. We have become 
so dependent on artificial means of relaxation, thumb-nail 
education, and mechanical thinking that we require a re- 
ligiously stimulating atmosphere in our churches as well. 
The original purpose of stained glass in the Middle Ages 
was to bring a visual Bible to a majority of people who 
were unable to read. Today stained glass serves much the 
same purpose, for we are a majority of people who will nor 
read. Few people take the time from radio or television to do 
any extensive reading. 


Windows today can do a great service in the religious 
education of a congregation. More and more, the pastors 
of various churches and synagogues are coming to realize 
the inestimable value of windows both as inspiration and 
as teaching. We need old truths brought alive more than 
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ever before. Not only Scriptural teaching can be brought 
into focus and application to present-day life, but each 
denomination’s own historical foundations can be used as 
stimuli to a people who need the security of something of 
which to be proud. 

Such an approach to the designing of stained glass requires 
constant and close consultation between designer and client. 
Remote control ordering kills at the start any hope of win- 
dows designed specifically for a particular church and con- 
gregation. Visits to the site are required and careful absorp- 
tion of the spirit of each particular church and the type of 
people who will use it. Nothing grows or develops from 
Jack of nourishment, and similarly, no sincere design of 
religious art can be accomplished without a complete grasp 
of the situation at hand. 


The amount of research in connection with designing 
stained glass is great. To best accomplish a unity of purpose, 
American designers and craftsmen will better understand 
American churches and congregations. The designer will 
acquaint himself with the pastor’s approach to his people. 

Further, American arts and crafts have developed to a 
high degree of sincerity and quality in both their content 
and execution. Architecture itself being in a state of transi- 
tion, we in turn design for the specific problem. Stained glass 
in America today is well-built and structurally sound. It is 
properly braced and sectioned, with no area too large, de- 
pending on the scale of the various pieces to a given section 
and depending on the counter-support of one piece against 
another. 

To quote a recent article, an architect’s prime concern and 
the singular element in architecture is “this serious and beau- 
tiful game of space.” This implies neither exibitionism, fads, 
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or tricks. It does imply a sensitivity to the mediums involved, | 


whether these be stone, metal, or glass. The demand is one 
of responsibility to a sincere and honest conception. The 
fullness of a client’s requirements can never be standardized. 

As the architect recognizes his responsibility to the space 
with which he is working, so is it our intention to enhance 
and emphasize his expression. Both recognizing the growth 
of design from the use to which it is put, we can fully co- 
Operate toward an esthetically and expressively reinforced 
whole. And as Americans building for. Americans, we can 
better reach the highest concepts of each problem. 


BAPTISTRY WINDOW 
Conrad Pickel Studios 
Waukesha, Wisconsin | 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Convention Committee 


As many of you know, the 1955 Convention of the 
Stained Glass Association of America is scheduled to be held 
in Miami Beach, Florida. The convention will officially open 
Thursday morning, June 23rd. This will make it possible to 
travel on Wednesday, the 22nd under the family plan. 


Due to the distance involved, many of us will be travelling 
by plane and will plan on staying in Florida over the week- 
end, returning the early part of the following week. 

You will be contacted later regarding transportation and 


hotel reservations, but in the meantime reserve the above 
dates for a fine vacation in Florida. 


E. ELIZABETH BRUDER, 
JOHN D. WEAVER, 


Chairmen 
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Education and Publicity 


The exhibit “The Church in America”, prepared by the 
U.S. Information Agency of the Department of State under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution and Mr. Stephen 
P. Dorsey of Design and Production, Inc., has finally been 
completed and is about to start on its tour of European 
countries. 

From September 21st through October 3rd it was open 
to the public at the Y.W.C.A. at 17th and K Streets in 
Washington, D. C—its only showing in this country. 

The official press release of the U.S. Information Agency 
said, in part: “One section, on stained glass windows, consists 
of a series of backlighted color transparencies provided by 
the Stained Glass Association of America”. 

This section on the history of American stained glass, 
although gratifyingly concise and beautifully shown and 
mounted, was cut to three panels 3’ x 4’ each, on which a 
total of 17 transparencies were shown. Inevitably, a// the 
material furnished by your Committee on Education and 
Publicity, through the individual cooperation and assistance 
of our members, was not used, for which your committee is 
truly sorry. However, the committee was not consulted or 
advised when the final decisions were made. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willet viewed the completed show, and feel 
that as a whole it presents a striking picture of the heritage 
and of the present vitality of religion in America, with a 
section on stained glass that will prove extremely impressive 
to our foreign friends as it travels throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

HENRY LEE WILLET, 


Chairman 
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Governmental Relations 


This is an urgent Request of the Stained Glass 
Association of America and the Joint Committee 


of the American Stained Glass Craft 


Please write to your Congressman immediately. In your 


own words cover the following facts: 


Ne 


The United States is the center of the art and craft of 
stained glass in the world today. We have achieved 
incomparable heights in the industry, as is so evident 
by the great stained glass windows in such cathedrals 
as the Cathedral of St. John the Divine and St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City, and the Na- 
tional Episcopal Cathedral in Washington, D. C., as 
well as (the name of a church in your State). 
The advancement and very existence of our art and 
craft is at the present time being undermined by 
Europe because of an outdated standard set 32 years 
ago in 1922. That outdated standard is Paragraph 
1810 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Foreign imports are steadily increasing. 
1949 imports were 495 9% over 1946. 
1953 imports were 700% over 1949. 
From March 1952 to March 1953, 60% of all 
stained glass installed within a 50 mile radius of 
New York City was of foreign make. The same 
conditions exist on the West Coast of the United 
States, and are fast moving inland. 
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4. There are three reasons for this condition. 
a. Stained glass coming into the United States un- 
der Paragraph 1810 is duty free. 
b. Low European wage scale and low materials cost. 
c. European governments are Sponsoring their own 
Stained glass studios by opening offices in the 
United States, printing elaborate brochures, and 
doing tremendous advertising. Their govern- 
ments are helping them! Ours should help us! 
5. It is urgent that you vote against any legislation favor- 
ing reduction in tariff on stained glass windows. 
6. A combined committee made up of members of the 
Stained Glass Association of America and its crafts- 
men, most of whom are members of the A. F. of L. 
Painters and Decorators Union, is now attempting to 
get proper interpretation of Paragraph 1810 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, and have it enforced. We believe 
that Paragraph 1810 says that if stained glass is 
worked with metal, a duty must be paid regardless of 
valuation. The present importations are nearly all 
worked with metal, but are still admitted duty free. 
7. We sincerely hope that you will give this urgent ap- 
peal immediate attention, and petition you to seek a 
correct enforcement of this law. 
Please try and cover these seven points 77 your own words, 
sign the letter with your name and address, and either “Mem- 
ber of the Stained Glass Association of America’, or “Mem- 


ber of Local Union”. 
Please send your Congressman’s reply, or a copy of such, to 
WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR. 
1126 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Chairman 
WD 


Membership Committee 


The following names of applicants are published for re- 
view by members. Opinions on their eligibility for mem- 
bership in the Association should be sent to the Secretary. 


For FULL MEMBERSHIP 


Leonid Linauts, 29 North Church Street, Mohnton, Penn- 
sylvania. Sponsored by Mr. Fred P. Oppliger. 
Bert Willemse, Route 1, Box 202, Portland 9, Oregon. 


For ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Charles A. Lamb, 951 North Adams Road, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

Clara M. Lamb, 132 Hudson Avenue, Tenafly, New Jersey. 

Theodore Kuzen, 102 Columbus Drive, Tenafly, New Jersey. 

J. Norman Graham, 90 Hazelton Terrace, Tenafly, New 
Jersey. 

George deRis, 25 Pershing Road, Englewood, New Jersey. 
The above sponsored by Mr. Karl B. Lamb. 


Rev. A. M. Gottschalk, 326 Madison Avenue, Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. Sponsored by Mr. S. A. Bendheim. 

Paul Feldmeir, c/o Wissmach Glass Co., Paden City, West 
Virginia. Sponsored by Mr. James Mills. 

John VanderBurgh, 123 S. Church Street, Zeeland, Michigan. 
No sponsor given. 

Otto C. Winterich, 2813 Berkshire Road, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. No sponsor given. 

EDWARD W. HIEMER, 
Chairman 
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Notes and Comment 


New Window for Chartres 


A stained glass window—a tribute from American archi- 
tects to the builders of the great French cathedrals—was 
unveiled at Chartres Cathedral on October 7th. The gift was 
the result of contributions to the American Institute of 
Architects’ Henry Adams Fund, made by individual archi- 
tects and AIA chapters. The twenty-six foot high window 
depicts the life of St. Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres, who com- 
menced the erection of the cathedral in 1041. The window 
was designed and executed by Francois Lorin, a craftsman 
of the third generation of his family in stained glass. The 
window, while designed to harmonize with the existing win- 
dows, is an expression of our present era. Representing the 
AIA at the dedication ceremonies were former AIA Presi- 
dent Ralph Walker, and Julian Clarence Levi of New York. 


To the Editor 


As we did the sowing, we should be present at the reaping 
—or better still, do the reaping ourselves. We are pleased 
therefore, to present two letters, two letters that certainly 
do express (with no attempted understatement) very strong 
opinions regarding our craft and its present crisis. These 
letters offer opinions that may or may not be in accord with 
our various tastes or convictions, but your editor feels that 
they are certainly worthy of earnest consideration. And, 
naturally, we expect to receive your comments. The letters 
follow: 


Tel 


“Dear Mr. Graves: 

It seems to me that you people in the Stained Glass busi- 
ness are reaping the results of your own shortcomings and 
ineptness, and remember, self praise is no praise. 

I've heard a lot of talk of foreign competition ruining 
the business. And I say good riddance and whose to mourn? 
Foreign competition will never bother a man who can create 
a work of art, if there is such a man in the country he will 
prevail come what may. Stained Glass will go on no matter 
what happens to the business. 

Why wouldn’t a person go to Europe for a window— 
you've taught them diligently over the years that that 1s 
where all the great glass is, haven’t you? Haven’t you 1m- 
ported craftsmen, framed reproductions of foreign glass and 
hung them over your desks? Haven’t you gone over there 
and copied all their peculiar tracelines and grisaille and 
diaper patterns and canopies, and haven’t you imitated and 
imitated till you were blue in the face? And then you gave 
them everything they wanted and didn’t care about art or 
any idea that was in any way creative, didn’t you? 

Well, there you are gentlemen, you made the bed your- 
self. You set the standards of competition yourself, and they 
are as you say, both foreign and cheap.” 


Sincerely, 


JOHN G. FORSTER, 


106 Powder Mill Road, 
Maynard, Mass. 
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“Dear Sir: 


For several years now, almost since I started doing work 
in stained glass, I have been an associate member of the 
Stained Glass Association, and have always looked forward 
to the latest issue of “Stained Glass” and studied it with great 
interest. So it is to you and your readers that I turn at last, 
with some rather strong feelings that have long been aching 
for expression. Please take them as coming from the heart 
of one young person whose greatest obsession has always 
been stained glass, and who knows, from contacts both in 
America and Europe, that such feelings are shared by not 
a few others. 

My love for stained glass dates from my early teens, when 
I first saw the windows of Chartres. How great was my 
happiness, when, many years later and after much study, 
the opportunity for actual work in this art really came. I 
found work in one of the oldest and most renowned of 
American studios; but I have visited a good many others too. 

And then, slowly, I had to face a great disappointment— 
something was gravely wrong in almost all these places: The 
spirit of real stained glass was often lacking, both artistically 
and spiritually, the ghosts of the last century were anything 
but dead, the atrocities for which competent people blamed 
European imports of fifty years ago were being re-committed 
all over America! One of the first things I had to do at my 
studio was to “color” (!) for execution in glass, one of those 
typical sweet “Barclay Street” boy Christs. There were many 
very fine people and artists in that studio; they all worked 
in an atmosphere of constant unease and bad conscience, for 
they all knew there was no excuse for the work they were 
forced to do. But—"‘the client wanted it’—so what could 


you do? 
WY 


I know there is a small number of studios that are differ- 
ent—heroically so, even if their very isolation sometimes 
forces them into a rather self-conscious and uncritical mod- 
ernism. Personally, I got so discouraged, I went to Europe. 


I have visited studios and seen stained glass in France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Austria. I will not say for a 
moment that all that is being done here is outstanding, or 
even good. But I do state, as a simple fact, that in over two 
years I have not seen, either actually or in reproduction, 
one single piece of work as dated, lack-lustre and insincere 
as many of the windows that are being installed, year after 
year, all over America. I will not now cite the rather con- 
troversial French radicalism. But even in a country like 
Austria, well known (and often criticised by its own artists ) 
for its conservatism and slowness in accepting anything new, 
you will find church windows of the early 30’s that would 
still cause an uproar in most American parishes. To say 
nothing of more recent work. Nothing Abstract—God for- 
bid—nothing “crazily” modern in any way: just honest, 
competent work that has found the connection with the 
architecture of the time, that knows the nature of glass and 
has used it to express a simple, clear spirituality. 


For what is the very heart of stained glass, if it is not the 
tangible expression of very deep and by no means easily 
grasped spiritual realities? If it is not that, if it becomes 
merely a question of skilful craftsmanship, of perfected tech- 
niques, or at best a rational question of design which can 
follow this “style” or that, which goes through the head but 
leaves the heart cold—or if, worst of all, it is an expression 
of the superficial, sentimental, deeply false and unreal re- 
ligiosity of Sunday school “holy pictures’”—then it is much 
better to see in church windows merely their architectural] 
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function, and get a good glazier to put in some straight 
pieces of plain glass. 


Naturally, I do not claim that all the people who make 
stained glass in Europe have reached such high artistic and 
spiritual qualifications. But I do say that the great majority 
at least realize their necessity, and their own obligation, in 
conscience, to struggle for them. 


As I came to know stained glass artists here, a whole new 
world opened to me, a world where any work done has to 
pass through the very being of the artist and be born in his 
heart—a world of great integrity, of consuming devotedness 
and often great sacrifice—for material conditions, especially 
here in Austria, are such that stained glass is still considered 
a luxury. Could it be that in this, as in other fields, America 
is handicapped by being too well off? How artists here would 
have been delighted with the magnificent material that was 
daily cut up, at my American studio, into the saddest plati- 
tudes! Yet there are artists here who make windows at their 
own risk, before being commissioned, just for the love of 
the work; then there is the one who studied, for weeks and 
months, all the theological, liturgical and biblical back- 
ground of Baptism, as a preparation for making a few bap- 
tismal windows. There is the young boy, just married, who 
lives and works with the monks at the small, wood kiln 
workshop of a monastery, and who, at 21, has an absolutely 
perfect all-around ability as to glazing, cutting, firing and 
installing, as well as to artistic matters—an ability that is 
just taken for granted by himself and everyone else. And 
there are many others. Again and again I have found the 
most astounding levels of knowledge and ability and hard 
work, combined with a wonderful absence of high-sounding 
words. And I admit that I’ve been tempted to make a cruel 
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comparison. ... 


I do think that here and there, there are beginnings of 
such a spirit in America; it certainly was the spirit of Con- 
nick, whose “Adventures in Light and Color” were among 
the first to inspire me. In fifty years, let us hope, the picture 
will be very different. 


But in view of all this, it was a strange sensation to find, 
in many of the issues of “Stained Glass” that were sent to 
me, articles about how to protect America from the inferior 
European glass! Two things must be said in this connection. 
One is the unfortunate fact, shameful to both sides, and true 
of most art, that Europeans save their most worthless prod- 
ucts—which they well know they'd never get rid of in their 
own country—to sell to American agents—who take them! 
One glass-man J know was recently cleaning out his work- 
shop, and showed me two really dreadful, saccharine panels 
of the Sacred Heart. I was shocked to find them in a place 
such as his. He said, with a sheepish grin, “Well, I’m glad 
I saved them: if I keep them here, all I can do is smash 
them up, for certainly nobody would buy them. But now 
I've sold them to an American!” I thought: that’s how the 
“inferior European glass” gets to America. 

The other truth, however, is this: That no country need 
ever fear anything from imports, if it has enough people 
who know what is good, and enough artists of its own who 
produce it. 


Last year, one issue of “Stained Glass” had several pages 
of photographs showing recent work of American studios. 
I thought that, as things are, several of them were fairly 
good, so I proudly showed the magazine to a stained glass 
artist here. He looked it over carefully and then inquired: 
“And you say all these are being done at the present time?” 
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I said yes (I had myself worked on one of the windows 
shown ). My friend said nothing more; he is a polite man... . 


And so this was what finally set off this letter. Please 
forgive its harshness; one is violent only about the things 
close to one’s heart. I know very well that there are some 
good beginnings in America, and how hard they have to 
fight. But we are at the very start of a long, long road: 
nothing is gained by pretending we’ve already arrived. 


I wonder if there are not other readers of your magazine 
who have opinions about this—it would certainly be of great 


yp? 


interest to hear some of them 
Very sincerely, 


EvA MARIE KALLIR, 
Gruenagergasse 1, 
Vienna, Austria 
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In Memoriam 


The Rev. Jesse Halsey (1882-1954) 


The people of Cincinnati remember Dr. Jesse Halsey as 
an excellent preacher and beloved pastor who for 28 years 
ministered to his flock and went beyond the confines of his 
own church membership to include thousands of neighbors 
of all creeds who called him friend. Young preachers all 
over this country of ours and in many foreign lands remem- 
ber him as a Teacher of Men, not only from the classrooms 
of McCormick Seminary where he taught for eleven years as 
Lane Professor of Pastoral Theology and Liturgics, but even 
more so because of the inspiring example set by this humble 
man in his daily life. His friends in Southampton, Long 
Island, where he lived, remember him as the ideal Head of 
a Christian home and a genial host to all who entered its 
portals. 


Our small group in the Stained Glass Association loved 
him because of his passion for the glory that is glass. Many 
are the Studios to which Dr. Halsey came carrying the 
dilapidated old leather bag into which he dropped the scraps 
and bits of colored glass which later, with infinite skill and 
patience, he fashioned into vibrant glass vignettes so akin 
to the shining beauty that shone forth in his own life. 


From Sir Wilfred Grenfell came this beautiful tribute 
to Dr. Halsey, who had served as chaplain in the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador for three years; “I have seen more of 
Jesus Christ in you than in any man I ever knew.” We of 
the stained glass craft have lost a beloved “layman.” 
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William Hinton (1875-1954) 


Mr. William Hinton was born on May twenty-seventh, 
1875, at Park Grove, Battersie, Surrey, England. He won a 
five year scholarship in the art class of the London County 
Council School at the age of sixteen. He served his appren- 
ticeship in stained glass in the shop of James Powell & Son, 
Blackfriars, London. 

Mr. Hinton left England for Canada in 1909, and came 
to the United States in 1913. He worked for the C. Day 
Rudy Company in Harrisburg, Pa. 

On May tenth, 1919, he went to High Point, North 
Carolina, where he was associated with the High Point Glass 
& Decorating Company until 1922. Mr. Hinton left High 
Point in 1936, and went to Miami, Florida. 

At the time of his death, he was artist for the Southern 
Glass Works of Miami. 

Mr. Hinton had a long and varied career in our craft, 
and as a true and faithful devotee, has left the impress of 


his work with us. 


James Alfred Mullaney (1892-1954) 


James Alfred Mullaney was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the twenty-fifth of August, 1892. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Providence, attending English 
High and evening classes at the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

He became interested in stained glass at an early age, 
probably being influenced by two uncles who were mural 


painters. 
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He served his apprenticeship in the craft with J. Gilbert 
Dudley, proprietor of the Decorative Window Company ot 
Providence. Because of his enthusiasm for stained glass, Mr. 
Dudley suggested that he go to a larger art center, and intro- 
duced him to Charles J. Connick of Boston. 

They immediately became friends, and Mullaney joined 
the Connick group on March the third, 1921. 

He married Catherine M. Sheehan in June of the follow- 
ing year. 

In the course of his work he traveled far and wide in this 
country and abroad, installing windows in nearly all of the 
states. He created good will wherever he went, and made 
many friends. 

His favorite sport was fishing, and he was a fisherman of 
skill and discrimination. 

He was a member of the Knights of Columbus, the Holy 
Name Society, the Nooseneck Hill Club, and the Eden Park 
Improvement Association. 

His death occurred on September fifth. He is survived by 
his wife, his daughter Peggyann, two sisters and a foster 
brother. 

The greatest tribute one can pay a highly skilled craftsman 
such as he, is that he loved his work, and his work stands in 
eloquent testimony of that devotion to stained glass. 
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sonal and prompt attention. 
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KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Ww 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
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Catalogue sent on request 
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Norman Slabs * ~— Spun Rondels 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N.Y. 


CAME LEAD 


Wether SOLIDER © (Stier Dale A.D 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. 1/16 x 3/16 

Bister-Brown #1 1/8 x 1/4 
Grey-Green #1 L/8 x 3/8 
ASF seg? 
WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 
80 MOULTRIE STREET ° BROOKLYN: 22,7N:-yY. 


All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


ROSSBACH ¢ SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL 


METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at Last * 
THE 


WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


Iron Casements 


J.SUSSMAN 285 
Marquees, Etc. 
lanufacturer of the Finest Over 40 Years Experience 


eotcr VENTILATORS Double Double Ventilator 


118 RIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 


Single Ventilator 


Outside Frame 114” x 4” x lg Outside Frame 214” x 1” x 3/16” 
Inside Frame 1” x 44” x lg Inside Frame 214” x 3/16” | 


BUNKER HILL LEAD CAMES 


“The Best in the West’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


Seattle 4 Los Angeles 21 San Francisco 4 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of ‘sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgical 


usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 


in English. 
Yearly subscription is THREE DOLLARS. 


A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 
LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SS PSE ES ESS PO SE I I EB AI I I ET TITS 
Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CANE ULE apy 
SHEED  2bE Add 
TAPE SOLDER 


CROWN METAL COMPANY 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


MEM ORTtAL PP DAO USES 
CAST BRONZE ... ENGRAVED BRASS 


for marking all church furnishings 


Send size and inscription for special trade price 
48 page illustrated catalog on request 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
150-154 West 22nd St. New York 11 Ney? 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


Re ABLE SO UR CES 2 OIF. (S'UsP Pay: 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


SAME LEAD AND SOLDER 
crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
National Lead Company, 2607 East Cum- 
berland Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Jorthwest Lead Company, 2700 Sixteenth 
Avenue, Southwest, Seattle 4, Wash. 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New Ycrk, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 118 Ridge Street, New York 2, 
New York. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc., 150- 
154 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


